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BRIEF MENTION. 

The manufacture of grammatical examples is as dangerous as 
the manufacture of dynamite, and when a fatality occurs, one 
must bow to it with resignation or without, according to one's 
temperament. A few weeks ago I addressed myself to the study 
of the third edition of a famous manual, and one of the first 
things that my eye rested on was an elaborate discussion of the 

difference between irp&Tos, irparrfv and irpwTov ttjv iiri<rTo\r)v ave yvaxra. 

The natural man was tempted to cry out in the language of the 
Emperor Julian : aveyvav, iyvav ko\ Kareyvav. But Basil the Great 
was wiser when he rejoined : « Zyvat, ovk &v Kanyvas : and long 
acquaintance with blunders of every kind, his own included, 
teaches the critic such tolerance as Brief Mention has always 
shown. There, for instance, is the chapter of typographical 
errors, which covers more sins than ever charity did. The 
printer who has to battle with a smudgy handwriting and knows 
nothing about Cicero's domestic relations, prints ' Terentiw^ ' for 
' Terentia' (A. J. P. XIX, p. 234, 1. 14 from top), and the proof- 
reader can not see the printed 'Terentius' for the real 'Terentia.' 
Sensum oculorum praecipit animus. What the eminent scholar 
alluded to above had in his mind's eye instead of aviyvaaa it is 
hard to divine. Perhaps, after all, it is simply a misprint for 
aviyvaKa. But this instance is only one among many and is 
easily accounted for psychologically. The writer is so eager to 
make the point he is driving at, that he pays little heed to the 
road, and in the words of the play-book : \av6avet arrjKtiv H<pav 
naiaas. Many years ago an accomplished French scholar made 
up, let us hope, for an elementary book the scandalous phrase : 
je suis le fils de mon oncle. Of course, the statement may have 
had historical warrant in royal and imperial chronicles, but it 
is, for all that, sadly out of place in a children's book, and we 
must charitably suppose that the professor's mind was wandering 
when he penned that sentence. I have often wondered whether 
Aristotle himself 6 thv KaXapov dTro^pe'xtov els vovv, when illustrating 
the difference between oyxoy and vvvropia (Rhet. Ill, c. 6) by Trjs 

yvvaiKOs Ttjs TjpfTepas and rrjs fjpeTepas yvvaiKOs, did not manufacture 

his examples. 'Our wife' for 'my wife' was not impossible to 
the Greeks, and would not have sounded to them so much like a 
village editorial as it does to us. To take an example that 
happens to be at hand, a Coan epitaph, published in Herzog's 
most interesting Koische Forschungen und Funde (Leipzig, 
Dieterich), represents a dead wife as saying (No. 169) : 
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buva\ 7ra6ov<r At&yajv tov dpeL[\t])(ov fjXvSov oltTpa 
SaKjpvTa tckvois Kal iro<Ta aptre pa>. 

Still, such afiluralis maiestaiicus is too suggestive of polyandry, 
of Agis and Alkibiades, who might have called Timaia 'our wife,' 
of Euripides and Kephisophon. Perhaps Aristotle was thinking 
of some future husband of Herpyllis, whom he mentions in his 

Will, eav j3ouXiyrat avftpa \apfiavciv, he SayS, 07T0)f firj ava£la>s rjpwv hodrj. 

But there is no danger that some champion of Aristotle will 
not arise even from the dry bones of his mistakes. Nor is the 
question so simple, after all. For aught we know, Philip, who 
was not a person of refined tastes, may have been in the habit of 
writing about Olympias as 'our wife' (Plut., Vit. Alex., c. 2). In 
Pindar, P. 3, 41, the interpretation of ytvos apov is a moot point, 
which has to be decided by one's judgment as to Apollo's state 
of mind ; and so when Cicero, in a letter to Terentia (Fam. XIV 
5, 1), calls Tullia 'lux nostra,' 'our sunbeam,' as Lane translates 
it, nostra may have a double meaning — one for the wife, one for 
the doting father. Tullia was to him ' the light of my life.' 



It is just ten years since Professor Max Muller published in 
the New Review that doleful article entitled 'What to do with 
Our Old People,' which doubtless made many an aging professor 
think of joining the 'fourth stage' of Hindu sages and retiring to 
the jungle, there to be devoured in due time by more despatchful 
wild beasts than the wolf that prowls about the door of the average 
teacher. It is likely that Max Muller takes a more cheerful 
view of life now than he did then. But even at that time he did 
not object to some show of activity on the part of the aged, and 
the professor was still to be allowed to lecture after he had done 
hard work for twenty-five years. Several of my German pro- 
fessors had passed Max Muller's limit, and, for my part, I 
should not like to leave out of the history of my intellectual life 
either Boeckh or Welcker. It is a pleasure to have seen Karl 
Ritter in the professor's chair and a pleasure to remember that 
one day in the summer semester of 1852 I dropped in to hear 
Ernst Moritz Ar-ndt talk of ' Vergleichende Vblkergeschichte.' 
He was then eighty-three years old ; and it was not until the next 
semester that we were told ' venerabilem senectutem excusans a 
scholiis habendis vacabit.' But he continued to work and publish 
after that. Among these strenuous paKpofiioi is to be counted 
Professor Albert Jahn, who, in spite of age — he was born in 
1 81 1 — and partial blindness, continues the work of his life, now 
in the Hermes, now in the Revue de Philologie. To be sure, in 
consequence of the failure of his eyesight the elaboration of his 
Biography of Carl Jahn (Bern, Wyss) had to be intrusted to 
other hands. Whatever the world at large may think of the 
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intellectual progeny of these Masinissas of philology, humanity 
must approve the comfort their example gives to those who are 
toiling after them. To stop is to invite death, and Alfred 
Fleckeisen, who relinquished the editorship of the Neue Jahr- 
biccher a short time ago (A.J. P. XIX 114), has at last found 
time to die (August 8, 1899). 



The foregoing meditation was left over from a previous number. 
Meanwhile the philological world has been welcoming the Melanges 
Weil, published in honor of the veteran scholar, who has reached 
the age of eighty years in full activity, as witness the last number 
of the Journal (p. 353), and the distinguished Italian historian, 
Ettore Pais, has celebrated in a special article the thirtieth of 
November, 1899, on which Theodore Mommsen completed his 
eighty-second anniversary 'pieno di vigore fisico e di energie 
morali.' It is time to say apus'iru /3/oy when the last working-hour 
strikes. 



The mention of Fleckeisen gives me occasion to say that the 
journal which has succeeded his Jahrbiicher shows a keen appre- 
ciation of the needs of the larger public, which it is intended to 
reach. A marked feature is the number of articles that cover a 
wide range and present the themes under discussion in a more 
popular style than is common in technical repertories. A readable 
article in a philological journal is apt to breed suspicions of the 
direst kind, but the editors of this periodical, Ilberg and 
Richter, can shelter themselves under their broad phylactery : 
Neue Jahrbiicher fur das klassische Altertum, Geschichte u. 
deuische Litter atur u. fur Paedagogik (Teubner). It is the only 
philological journal I have ever taken with me on a holiday trip. 



According to the scholiast on the Odyssey (« 389), Polyphemos 
was eTcp6<f>da\/ios, not iiov6(f>da\iJ.os, and it was confidently maintained 
that the Cyclops had lost his right eye before he made the 
acquaintance of Utis. From a Berlin doctoral dissertation de 
Cyclope Homerico et Euripideo, by an American scholar, Pro- 
fessor Newcomer, we learn that no vase painted before the 
middle of the fifth century reproduced Polyphemos with the 
familiar solitary eye in the middle of the forehead. On all these 
vases, however, only one eye is in evidence, except in the case of 
one Boeotian vase ; but as the two eyes there are closed in sleep, 
we are left in the dark as to the artist's conception. Between the 
Homeric and the Hesiodean Cyclopes there is a great difference. 
The Homeric Cyclopes were merely a savage race of men ; the 
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Hesiodean Cyclopes were one-eyed Titans who wrought at the 
forge of Hephaistos. Later poems blended the rural gentry and 
the Titanic brood, and when Euripides makes the Homeric story 
the basis of his satyr-drama, he introduces other ingredients freely 
and does not forget to add the pungent vinegar of his own wit. 
To judge by recent articles on the Cyclops, this was well worth 
saying. 



The wider public will be grateful to Professor Oldenberg for 
having collected his illuminating essays on Hindu and Old 
Persian themes, under the title Aus Indien und Iran (Berlin, 
Hertz). Of especial interest to American scholarship is the 
tribute which he pays to the "neue, ausgezeichnete Arbeit eines 
amerikanischen Gelehrten, der mit grosster Vollstandigkeit ge- 
sammelt und discutirt hat, was morgenlandische wie abendlan- 
dische Quellen von Traditionen und Legenden iiber das Leben 
Zarathustra's enthalten": A. V. Williams Jackson, Zoroaster, 
the Prophet of Ancient Iran (The Macmillan Co.). In default of 
the critical notice overdue from the Journal to the importance and 
excellence of the work of our eminent Avestan scholar, Brief 
Mention allows itself to reproduce this one specimen of the 
esteem in which Professor Jackson's researches are held. 



M. W. : To-day, when there is so much glib talk about colonial 
administration, a scholarly work like that of Adolf Schulten, 
Das rbmische Afrika (Leipzig, Dietrich, 1899), commands our 
interest in an unusual degree. The most successful colonizers 
that the world has seen were the Romans, and from their experi- 
ence, Americans as well as the French and other nations may 
draw useful lessons. Schulten dedicates his book to Paul Gauck- 
ler, who has done so much for the investigation and preservation 
of Roman antiquities in Africa. After a brief examination of the 
geographical features of Northern Africa and an account of the 
various native races, he sketches the Roman colonization, which 
entered upon its most flourishing period under the Emperor 
Severus, himself an African. The gradual assimilation of the 
Punic and Berber elements is admirably portrayed, as well as the 
wise policy of the Romans of not interfering violently with estab- 
lished cults. The Punic Baal was merged with the Roman 
Saturn: hundreds of dedications are found to Saturnus Balcara- 
nensis. The fertility of the land was great, and the numerous 
settlements connected by a network of roads attest the enterprise 
of the Romans. The inscriptions found — more than 20,000 in 
number — throw much light upon the condition of the inhabitants 
and the administration of the government. The evidence of 
numerous mosaics is also called upon to fill out the picture of the 
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daily life of the aristocracy and the peasant class, and the author 
succeeds, within brief limits, in clearly setting forth the character- 
istics of the people, their art, architecture, and general culture. 
To the ninety-three pages of text are added twenty -three of notes 
and references in finer print, and there are five full-page illustra- 
tions : 1, the amphitheatre at Thysdrus, the largest ruin in Africa, 
not so very much smaller than the Coliseum ; 2, the theatre at 
Thugga ; 3, the triumphal arch at Cillium [Africa is rich in such 
triumphal arches, fifty-three having been discovered] ; 4 and 5, 
the capitols of Sufetula and Thugga. Illustrations of Timgad 
are wanting, but for these the reader is referred to the monu- 
mental work of Boeswillwald and Cagnat. It need hardly be 
added that the treatment, which is throughout sympathetic and 
suggestive, and never dull, rests upon a thorough knowledge of 
the monuments and the literature. 



H. L. W. : The readiness of the discoverer to exaggerate the 
importance of his discovery, and to wax hot in defence of his 
views when they are attacked, is again illustrated in the contro- 
versy over the recently found archaic Latin inscription of the 
Roman Forum. Controversies, like thunder-storms, sometimes 
clear the air: in this instance, however, there are still clouds in 
the sky. That the inscription is by no means as old as Professor 
Ceci thought, seems now quite certain; but the purpose and 
meaning of the record are not yet within our grasp, though the 
view of Professor Comparetti is, on the whole, the most probable 
yet offered (Atene e Roma, July- Aug. 1899). A connected 
account of the discovery and its discussion to the end of 1899, 
was recently published by G. Tropea under the title ' La Stele 
Arcaica del Foro Romano' (Estratto della Rivista di storia 
anlica, anno IV, pp. 469-509). He has not mentioned all the 
essays dealing with the subject (cf. Hiilsen, B. Ph. W. 1899, No. 
49), but he has done what is better in writing a concise, clear and 
interesting history of a controversy which lost none of its heat, 
because the principals were separated by the snowy Alps. 



Editorial Note. 

The present issue of the Journal has been somewhat retarded 
by the printing of an Index of Contributors to the last ten 
volumes. The preparation and publication of so complete an 
Index as that which crowned the first ten volumes proved to be 
beyond the resources of the Journal ; but the list of contributors 
and of the subjects treated by them will, it is hoped, be of some 
assistance in referring to the numbers that have appeared since 
the beginning of 1890. 



